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with the same scale to measure the actual progress 
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Volume IX 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., APRIL-MAY, 1926 


HE REORGANIZATION of our high schools 
calls for changes in the training and certification 
of high school teachers. In almost all small 
high schools, that is, high school having from three to 
six teachers, practically all teachers should be prepared 
to teach in two fields. Even Home Economics teachers 
and teachers of Agriculture unless they are full time 
teachers should be prepared to teach in at least a second 
held, although these fields are usually so closely related 
to the major preparation of these teachers that only 
minor modifications are required in their usual training. 
High school teachers should not only be prepared to 
teach in two high school fields, but these two fields 
should be such as to permit, in view of the require- 
ments of the curriculum adopted, of a rational organi- 
zation of the school. 


In view of the requirements of the curricula recom- 
mended for high schools of different sizes, and the sug- 
gested organization of schools adopting a given curri- 
culum, these teaching combinations and fields are as 


follows: 
1. English and Latin. 
2. English and French. 
3. History and one of the following : 


English 
Latin 
French 
Science 
Mathematics 
4. Science and Mathematics. 


Home Economics. 
6. Agriculture. 
7. Commercial Education. 


Chis whole scheme contemplates the issuance of high 
school teachers’ certificates based on combinations or 


grouping of high school subjects as set forth in this 


bulletin. This will probably become effective as of 
July 1, 1928. 

The minimum training to prepare teachers for each 
of the foregoing combinations and fields of high school 
instruction effective after July 1, 1928, should be ap- 
proximately as follows: 


From a forth-coming bulletin to be issued by the North Carolina State 
partment of Education 


ENGiisn AND Latin TEACHER* 
A. General Professional Courses** 


1. General Psychology 
2. Educational Psychology 


3. Principles of High School Teaching 


4. Secondary Education 
B. English 

1. Academic Courses 
Grammar, Oral and Written Speech 
and Literature 
English Literature 


a. 


b. 


Cc 


2. Special Professional Courses 
Materials 
School English 


a. 


b. 


C. Latin 


American 


Directed 
English 
teaching 
lessons ) 


Literature 


and 


teaching 


Methods 


in 
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Semester 
Hours 


3 


ww 


6 
12 


6 


High 
3 


in High School 


(including observation and 
30 class 


of not 


less than 


3 


1. Academic Courses (based on two units 


a. 


D. Academic Electives 


A. General 


of entrance credit) 
2. Special Professional Courses 
Materials and Methods in High 
School Latin 3 
Directed Teaching in High School 
Latin (including observation and 
teaching of not less than 30 class 
lessons ) 3 
Total required 
Grand total 
Il. Frencu TEACHER 
Professional 12 
B. English (See English-Latin Teacher) 30 


C. French 


1. Academic Courses (Based on two units 
of entrance) 


2. Special Professional Courses 
Methods 


a. 


b. 


Materials 
School F 


and 
rench 


24 


High 


Directed Teaching in High School 


French 


(including 


observation 


and 


teaching of not less than 30 class 


lessons ) 


Total required 


** Common to all certificates 


24 


* For each certificate graduation from an A grade college is assumed. 


*** Additional unit of entrance work reduces requirements by six hours. 
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. Semester 
Hours 


2. Special Professional Courses 
a. Materials and Methods in High 
School Mathematics 
b. Directed Teaching in High School 
Mathematics (including observation 
and teaching of not less than 30 class 


Grand total ................ 


Ill. History anp One or THE FoLtLowine: 
Scrence, MATHEMATICS 


Encutsn, Latin, 


A. General Professional 


B. History 
1. Academic Courses 

. Ancient and Mediaeval 
. Modern European 
. U.S. History before 1850 
. U. S. History after 1850 
. Political Science . 
. Economics . 


Total required 
D. Academic Electives . 


Grand total 


V. Home Economics TEacHer 
A. General Professional Courses —............. 
B. Home Economics 
1. Non-professional Courses 
Principles of Art and Design —.......... 
. Costume-Design 
House Furnishing —......... 


Special Professional Courses 
Materials and Methods 
School History 


in High 


. Directed Teaching in High ‘School 


History (including observation and 
teaching of not less than 30 class 
lessons ) 


. Clothing (study, 


. Foods (food study, cookery, market- 


ing, sewing, dietetics and nutrition) ..12 
construction and 
renovation of women’s and children’s 


clothing and household fabrics, tex- 
tiles and millinery ......... 

. Home management (care of house, 
housekeeping, including laundering, 
household accounts, budgets (one 
month of practical housekeeping is 
required) . 

. Home Nursing ond Child Care and 
Training 


C. Second Field 


1. Academic Courses 24 
2. Special Professional Courses 
a. Materials and Methods in Second 
3 
b. Directed Teaching in Second Field 
(including observation and teaching 
of not less than 30 class lessons) 3 
Total required 


. Special Professional Courses 
D. Academic Electives 


a. Materials and Methods and Practice 
. Teaching (at least 30 lessons of high 
Grand total 
IV. Science anp MATHEMATICS 
. Related Academic Work 
. Inorganic Chemistry .... wl 
. Household 
. Bacteriology - 
. Biology 
Physiology 
. Household Physics ( would accept Gen- 
eral Physics) . 
Economics 
. Sociology 
. English and Oral Expression 


A. General and Professional Courses 
B. Science 
1. Academic Courses 
a. Biology 
b. Physics 
c. Chemistry 
d. Phys. Ind. and Com. Geog. 


Special Professional Courses 
a. Materials and Methods in High 
School Science 3 
b. Directed Teaching in High School 
Science (including observation and 
teaching of not less than 30 class 
lessons ) 3 


C. Mathematics 
1. Academic Courses (based on two units 
of entrance) 
a. Solid Geometry and Trig. 
b. College Algebra . 
c. Analytic Geometry 


Total required . 
D. Academic Electives 


VI. Acricutture (Smith-Hughes) 
See new catalogue of North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Engineering. 
VIL Commerciat Epucation 
See Educational Publications No. 88, p. 16. 
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HE PROPOSED reorganization of the small 
dt high schools in North Carolina was presented 

to the College Conference in Greensboro on De- 
cember 12, 1925. This reorganization, as proposed, 
undertakes to define the teaching positions in these 
schools in terms of the work to be done and in terms 
of the necessary pre-service training of the teachers to 
be employed. The success of the plan is dependent 
upon the codperation of three agencies : 

1. The employing and administrative agencies rep- 
resented by the superintendents and principals. New 
teachers should be employed and placed in accordance 
with their preparation for specific work. 

2. The teacher training agencies represented by the 
institutions of higher learning. Teachers should be 
prepared to fill the teaching positions defined in the 
reorganization plan. 

3. The State Department of Education through its 
divisions of inspection and certification. Specialized 
preparation should be recognized on the certificate is- 
sued. The reorganized school should also have con- 
sideration in the specification of accredited relations. 

The College Conference gave recognition to this 
plan by appointing a committee to examine the pro- 
posed plan and to consider the necessary pre-service 
training for the teachers in these schools, and to report 
to the Conference whether or not it would be feasible at 
this time for the institutions of higher learning to 
undertake in a comprehensive way this specialized 
preparation of high school teachers. The committee is 
composed of the following members: A. T. Allen, 
Raleigh; N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill; W. H. Wanna- 
maker, Durham; Jno. H. Cook, Greensboro; D. B. 
Bryan, Wake Forest; Robert H. Wright, Greenville. 

lhe committee met in the office of the State Super- 
intendent in February, all members being present except 
Mr. N. W. Walker. After the consideration of the 
lowing organizations for the various types of schools 


and the training proposed for the different kinds of 


positions, the committee approved the whole plan in 
principle, but with reservations as to details. 


A. Suggested High School Curricula For Small 
High Schools 
I. Three-Teacher High School (Av. D. A. 45) 
Suggested Four-Year Curriculum 
rst Year Per. ci 


English I 5 
th T—Arith. & Alg. 5 


wun * 


THE REORGANIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS’ 


22 20 
Second Year Per. Cr. 
English II ...... 5 
History Il—Mod. Europ. ...... 5 
Science I1—Biology 5 
22 20 
Third Year Per. Cr. 
Math, Il1I—Plane Geom. .... 5 5 
or 
Science III . ie 7 5 
Hygiene and Sanit. ...... 
History 11I—Ancient & Med. 5 
Latin I or French ................. 5 
20 1) 
Fourth Year Per. Cr 
English IV 5 5 
Latin II or French II 5 5 
Hist. IV—U. S. Hist. . 5 5 
Science 1V—Physics 5 
22 20 


This School would be organized as follows : 


Periods Per 


Teacher A Week 
English I 5 
English II 5 
English III or IV 5 
Latin or French | 5 
Latin or French II 5 
25 
Periods Per 
Teacher B Week 
History | 5 
History I! 5 
History III or IV 5 
Mathematics | 5 
Mathematics II 5 
25 
Periods Per 
Teacher ( Week 
Science I 
Science II 
Science III or IV 7 
Mathematics III 5 
26 


* Committee report presented by Hon. A. T. Allen, State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction, to the North Carolina College Conference. 
Raleigh, N. C., March 19, 1926. 
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One of the teachers employed should have special- 
ized in English and Latin or in English and French, 
one, in History and Mathematics, and the third in 
Science and Mathematics. The school may elect to 
teach either Latin or French, but a high school of this 
size should not offer both Latin and French. 


Il. Four-Teacher High School (Av. D. A. 70) 
Suggested Four-Year Curriculum 

(Without Home Economics, Agriculture or Industrial Arts) 

The curriculum suggested for a four-teacher high 
school without home economics, agriculture or indus- 
trial arts is the same as that suggested for the three- 
teacher high school. The additional teacher is re- 
quired to care for the additional enrollment ; hence the 
offering can be no larger in a four than in a three- 
teacher high school. A four-teacher high school fol- 
lowing the same curriculum may, however, be organ- 
ized somewhat differently. 


| 


First Year Per. 
English | 

Math, I—Arith. & Alg. 

History I—Com. Civ. 

Science I—General Sci. 


Second Year 


=~ 


English II 

Math. Il—Alg. 

History Il—Mod. Europ. 
Science I1—Biology 


Bl 


Third Year 
English III 
Math, III—Plane Geom. 
or 
Science III 
Hygiene and Sanit 
History I11l—Ancient & Med. 
Latin I or French I 


N wns 
~ 
wu 


Fourth Year 
English IV 
Latin II or French II 
Hist. 1V—U. S. Hist. 
Science 1V—Physics 


3 


| wm 
| 


This School would be organized as follows : 
Periods Per 
Teacher A 
English I 
English I! 
English 111 


Latin I or French _ } 


Teacher B 

History I (2) . 


Teacher C 


Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 


Teacher D 
Science II 
Science III ....... 
Science (I) (2) 


Ill. Four-Teacher School (Av. D. A. 70) 
Suggested Four-Year Curriculum 
Including Home Economics 
First Year 
English I ..... 
History I—Com. Civ. ................ 
Home Economics I 
or 


Second Year 

English II 

Math. IIl—Alg. 

History II—Mod. Europ. 
or 

Home Economics II 
or 

Science II . 


Third Year 

or 

Science I111—Hygiene and Sanitation . 

History I1]—Ancient & Mod. 

Latin I or French I . ‘ 


Teac 
Hist 
Hist 
Hist 
Hist 
Engl 


i Fou 
Eng 
Lati 
Hist 
30 Scie 
Periods Per 
4 ek 
T 
Tea 
Eng 
Eng 
30 Eng 
' Periods Per Eng 
Week Lati 
27 
Periods Per 
2 Week 
: 22 28 
Teac 
. Matl 
Matt 
Matt 
Scier 
Sciet 
° 22-25 2 Teac 
Per. Cr Scier 
3 5 Scier 
Hom 
10 
22-27 (W it 
Per. Fw st 
§ Engl; 
Math 
H ste 
$ Scier 
Latin 
2 


Fourth Year Second Year r 
5 History II—Mod. European 


The organization of this School would be as follows: 
Third Year 


Periods Per 


Science I1I—Hygiene & Sanitation ................. 7 5 

= as History I1I—Ancient & Mediaeval .................... 5 5 


or 


— Fourth Year Per. Cr. 

; 

Teacher B Week 5 


History 5 This School would be organized as follows: 
sins Teacher A Week 
Science Ill 7 Periods Per 
Science IV cinansinsmemneiastenientincinatitianenitntanaignacelpsnimeanninatnbitenenitegarnenn 7 Teacher B Week 


Periods Per Latin III 


Teacher D Week or 

Home Economics | ........................ Fe 25 


Home Economics II ......... 


Teacher C 


IV. Five-Teacher High School (Av. D. A. 100) History II 
Suggested Four-Year Curriculum History III 

(Without Home Economics, Agriculture or Industrial Arts) History 5 


First Year Per. Cr. 


5 
Math. I—Arith. & Alg. 5 5 Periods Per 
History I—Com. Civ. 5 5 Teacher D Week 
Science I—General Mathematics I (2) . 


Latin I Mathematics III . 
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Teacher E 
Science | 

Science Il 
Science LII 
Science IV 


Periods Per 
Week 


V. Five-Teacher High School (Av. D. A. 100) 
Suggested Four-Year Curriculum 


(Including Agriculture) 


First Year 
English | ae 
Math. |—Arith. & Alg. 
History 1—Com. Civ. 
Science |—General 

or 
Agriculture | 


Second Year 

English II 

Math. Il—Alg. 

Science I1-—Biology 

History Il—Mod. European 
or 

Agriculture II 


Third Year 
English III 
Math. Il—Plane Geom. 
or 
Science I1l|—Hygiene and Sanitation 
Latin | or French | 
or 
Agriculture III 


Fourth Year 

English I\ 

U. S. History IV 

Science IV 

Latin Il or French II 
or 

Agriculture I\ 


Per. 


5 


27-22 


This School would be organized as follows : 


Teacher A 
English I (2) 
English 
English IV 
Latin I 
Latin Il 


Periods Per 


Week 
10 
5 


Teacher B 


Science I 
Science II . 
Science Ill . 
Science IV 


Teacher C 

History | (2) 
History 

English III 


Teacher D 


Math. I (2) 
Math. Ii 


Math, III 


Teacher E 


Agriculture 1 and 2 
Agriculture 3 and 4 . 
Shop 


=i 


“SN 


Periods 


We 


Periods 


We h 


10 


Periods 
Wee 
10 
10 
4 


24 


VI. Six-Teacher High School (Av. D. A. 100) 


Suggested Four-Year Curriculum 
(With Smith-Hughes Home Economics and Agricultur: 


First Year 
English | 
Math. I—Arith. & Alg. 
History I—Com. Civ. 
or 
Home Economics 
or 
Agriculture 
Science 1—General Sci 


Second Year 


English II 

Math. LI—Alg 

Science 11—Biology 

History I1—Mod. Europ 
or 

Home Economics 
or 

Agriculture 


Per. 


ec! Eng 
28 Lat: 
Ag 
5 5 3 5 Scie 
30 Agr 
, 10 5 
a 5 5 — — Tea 
Eng 
7 5 
20 Eng 
Lat 
2 Lat 
4 @ His 
5 5 
His 
> His 
His 
10 5 
27-22 20 5 ¢ 
5 Tec 
nei 5 Ma 
Ma 
5 10 
. 7 
10 > 
25-22 Tea 
Per. Sci 
¥ Sci 
Sci 
7 
5 5 Tea 
5 Ho 
27-22 
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Third Year 

English III 

or 

Science I1I—Hygiene and Sanitation 

History I1]—Ancient & Med. .................... 5 
or 

Latin I or French I or 

Agriculture III 


Fourth Year 
Science IV—Physics 
Latin II or French II 

or 
Agriculture 1V 


This School would be organized as follows: 
Periods Per 

Teacher A 
English I (2) 
English III 
English IV 
Latin or French I 
Latin or French II 


Periods Per 
Teacher B 
History I (2) 
History III 
History IV ........ 5 
English I 


Periods Per 
Teacher C 
Mathematics I (2) 
Mathematics II 
Mathematics III 


Periods Per 
Teacher D Week 
Science III .... 
Science IV 


Periods Per 
Teacher E Week 
Home Economics | ......... 
Home Economics II . 10 


20 


Teacher F 


Agriculture I & II 
Agriculture III & IV 


B. Teacher Training' 


This reorganization scheme calls for six definite 
types of teachers as follows: 


English and Latin. 

English and French. 

History and Mathematics. 

History and English. 

Mathematics and Science. 

Home Economics. 

The suggested training for each type of teacher 

within the college curriculum and in terms of the cur- 
riculum is as follows: 


I. English and Latin Teacher* 
+A. GENERAL ProressIONAL Courses 
1. General Psychology 
2. Educational Psychology 
3. Principles of High School Teaching .... 3 
4. Secondary Education 


Semester Hrs. 


B. ENGLISH 


1. Academic Courses 
a. Grammar, Oral and Written Speech 
and Literature 
b. English Literature 
c. American Literature 


2. Special Professional Courses 
a. Materials and methods in High 
School Education 
b. Directed Teaching in High School 
English 


C. Latin 


1. Academic Courses (Based on two units 
of entrance credit) 
2. Special Professional Courses 
a. Materials and Methods in High 
School Latin 
b. Directed Teaching in High School 


D. Evective 


6 
72 
48 

120 


1A comparison of this outline with that of the article on 51 of 
this issue will show some important differences in details. ¢ outline 
shown here is in the form in which it was presented to the North Caro- 
lina College Conference in March. The article on page 51 includes the 
later revisions.— Editor. 

* For each certificate duation from an A grade college is d 

+ Common to all certificates. 

t Additional unit of entrance work reduces requirement by six hours. 
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II. English and French Teacher 
A. Generat PROFESSIONAL 
B. Encitsn (See English-Latin Cur.) 
C. Frenca 
1. Academic Courses (Based on two units 


2. Special Professional Courses 
a. Materials and Methods in High 
School French 3 
b. Directed Teaching in High School 


Total required 
D. Evective 


Grand total ... 


III. History and Mathematics Teacher 


\. GeneraL 


ii. History 
1. Academic Courses 


a. Ancient and Mediaeval 6 


b. Modern European 6 
c. U. S. History before 1850 6 
d. U. S. History after 1850 6 
e. Political Science 3 
f Econotics 3 
g. Sociology 6 
2. Special Professional Courses 
a. Materials and Methods in High 
School History 3 
b. Directed Teaching in High School 
History 3 
C. MATHEMATICS 
1. Academic Courses (Based on two units 
ot entrance ) 
a. Solid Geometry and Trig 6 
b. College Algebra 6 
c. Analytic Geometry 6 


Calculus 


Special Professional Courses 


tw 


a. Materials and Methods in High 


School Mathematics 3 
b. Directed Teaching in High 
School Mathematics 3 


Total required 
D. Evective 


Grand total 


IV. History and English Teacher 


PROFESSIONAI 12 


\. GENERAL 
B. History 


C. Enetisu (See English-Latin or English- 
Certificate ) 


(See History-Math. Certificate) 42 
French 


Total required 
ELective 


Grand total 


24 


R4 


Vv. Mathematics and Science Teacher 


A. General ProressionaL Courses 12 
B. Matruematics (See History-Math. 
Certificate ) 30 
C. Science 
1. Academic Courses 
d. Physiology and Hygiene and 


D. 


Special Professional Courses 
a. Materials and Methods in High 
School Science 
b, Directed Teaching in High School 
Science ........ 


Total required 


ELecTIVE 


Grand total 


VI. Home Economics Teacher 


A. Grnerat ProressionaL Courses 


B. 


? 


Home Economics 


Non-professional Courses 
a. Principles of Art and Design ....... 3 
b. Costume—Design 


c. House furnishing ; 3 
d. Foods (food study, coopery, market- 
ing, sewing, dietetics and nutrition) ...12 
e. Clothing (study and 
renovation of women’s and children’s 
clothing and household fabrics, tex- 
tiles and millinery) , 9 
f. Home Management (care of house, 
housekeeping, including 
household accounts, 


construction 


laundering, 
budgets. One 
month of practical housekeeping is 
required) .... 
g. Home nursing and child care and 
training 3 


Special Professional Course 
a. Materials and Methods and Practice 
Teaching (at least 30 lessons of high 


school grade) 6 
C. Acapemic Work 
1. Inorganic Chemistry 6 
2. Organic Chemistry 3 
3. Household Chemistry 3 
4. Bacteriology 3 
5. Biology 3 
6. Physiology 3 
7. Household Physics (Would accept 

Gen. Physics) 3 

8. Economics 3 
9. Sociology 3 
10. English and Oral Expression 12 


D. Exective 


Total required 


Grand total 


12 12 
30 
0) 
6 
«... 120 
— 
) 
fy 
I 
: 
6 
120 
4. 
D. | 24 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION 
TO COLLEGE’ 


y" JUR COMMITTEE on admission to college begs 
leave to submit the following report: 

I. Statement of general principles upon which the 

specific recommendations in the report are based. 


A. The committee took as its general problem the 
question, “What should college authorities 
know about prospective students in order that 
such prospective students may be dealt with 
more effectively ?’ This question applies both 
to the admission of students and also to the 
disposition of students after admission. 

B. The committee is of the opinion that each in- 
stitution should determine for itself how it 
will use the information which we recom- 
mend be obtained from each prospective stu- 
dent, except in case of non-standard high 
school students. 

C. The committee believes further that the pres- 
ent certificate and the recommendation of the 
high school principal should constitute the 
general basis of admission, and that the rec- 
ommendations of this committee be regarded 
as supplementing the principal’s report on the 
student. 


Il. That the following examinations be given this 
year: 

A. That all prospective college entrants be given 
a general ability examination. 

1. The committee recommends for this pur- 
pose tests in word knowledge or vocabu- 
lary and in reading comprehension. 

2. These tests are recommended because of 
the close correlation between their results 
and success in college work; because 
duplicate forms are readily constructed ; 
and because they are easily administered 
and require but a short time (about one 
hour). 

Bh. That all prospective college entrants from 
non-standard high schools be given subject 
matter examinations in addition to the tests 
mentioned above. 

1. That the subject matter examinations re- 
quired of all prospective entrants from 
non-standard high schools include tests in 
History and the Social Sciences ; Mathe- 


matics ; English Literature and Grammar ; 
and Science. 

2. That additional tests in special subjects 
(i.e., languages) be provided when neces- 
sary. 

3. That these examinations be objective as to 
form. (Similar to the Iowa Content 
Examination). 

4. That prospective entrants from non-stand- 
ard high schools be reported to colleges as 
“good,” “average,” “pass,” or “fail” ac- 
cording to scores made in these tesst. 

Ill. That the following provisions for these examina- 

tions be made: 

1. That a committee be appointed and authorized 
to construct and administer these examina- 
tions. 

2. That the general ability examinations be set 
for Saturday morning April 20th, at 9 o'clock. 
That in the case of schools then in session the 
tests be given by the principal or other desig- 
nated school official at the school building. 
That for schools which have closed before 
this date, the County Superintendent adminis- 
ter the tests at his office. 

3. It is suggested that the expenses of the exami- 
nations be apportioned among the member in- 
stitutions of the N. C. College Conference 
according to the number of freshmen admitted 
by October 1, and that each student pay upon 
entering college a fee of $1.00 for covering 
this expense. 

4. That the graduates of all non-standard high 
schools who intend to enter college either this 
fall or later, and all graduates of standard 
high schools be requested to take the examina- 
tions provided. 

5. That any high school student neglecting to 
take the examination provided be required to 
report to the college to which he is asking 
admission in advance of the regular date of 
opening so that he may take the examination. 

6. That each college provide for administering 
an examination for each student; such ex- 

(Continued on Page 65) 


* Presented to the North Carolina College Conference, Raleigh, 
March 19, 1926, and adopted. 
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The Reorganization Program 


We are publishing in this issue State Superintendent 
Allen’s plan for the reorganization of the high schools 
of North Carolina and his proposals respecting the 
training and certification of high school teachers. 
Both papers are of outstanding importance. The pro- 
posals they contain call for a complete recasting of the 
state’s program of secondary education. The first of 
these, “The Reorganization of High Schools,” was pre- 
sented by Mr. Allen before the North Carolina College 
Conference in March, not for approval or adoption but 
for the information of the Conference. The second, 
“The Training and Certification of High School 
Teachers,” is one of the chapters or divisions of a 
forth-coming bulletin to be issued at an early date by 
the State Department of Education. 


Both papers have many highly commendable fea- 
tures. Both should be carefully studied and critically 
examined by all who are concerned with the state’s 
future educational progress, for the proposals they con- 
tain go to the very heart of all our major educational 
problems in one way or another. No doubt, time will 
prove that many of the details will have to be modi- 
fied. It may be that there are too many detailed speci- 
fications. It may be that there are other objectionable 
This bit of editorial comment, however. is 
written not for the purpose of calling attention to the 
weakness or defects of the plan, but rather for the 
purpose of approving in the main the general program. 
Yet there are a few questions which may as well be 
raised now as later. The answers to some of these 
questions that might be given now would have to rest 
on a theoretical or empirical basis which might or might 
not turn out to be right when the plan is put into effect. 
The supreme test of the whole scheme cannot be made 
until the plan is put into operation and tried out. 

It will be noted that in the program of work foreign 
language study occupies a far less conspicuous place 


features. 


than hitherto and that natural science has been exalted 
almost to a position of dominance. The editor has no 
quarrel on this point if the state had now, or could he 
assured of having within a reasonable length of time. 
a body of science teachers sufficiently well trained to 
make their instruction function effectively in the lives 
of youth. It has no such group at present, and, con- 
sidering the sharp competition of the scientific and in- 
dustrial world for well trained people in the various 
branches of natural science where salaries are so much 
better, and where tenure and promotion are on a far 
more satisfactory basis, there seems to be little like!i- 
hood, more’s the pity ‘tis so, that the schools will be 
able to command the services of so large a staff «/ 
natural science teachers as will be called for. Here ‘s 
one of the difficulties that had as well be recognized at 
once. With a total plan of secondary school training 
so unified, so compact, so inflexible as this scheme on 
paper seems to be, and with natural science holding 
dominant place in that scheme, the success of it is in a 
very large measure dependent upon a corps of ade-- 
quately trained teachers of natural science. Let us 
hope that more young people of personality, character. 
and ability will look to this field of teaching as a career 
and will undertake to fit themselves adequately for it 

Another weakness of Mr. Allen’s plan is the total 
absence of any provision for teaching any of the zs- 
thetic arts, except English literature, in the secondar\ 
schools of the state. In the judgment of the editor, the 
omission of this entire category of subjects is a funda 
mental weakness. Such omission cannot be justified on 
any grounds whatsoever. Too long have these subject: 
been neglected in our educational program. Let u- 
hope that the state will soon have the wisdom to make 
some provision for their introduction, if not in all high 
schools, at least to the extent of permitting them to be 
taught in communities that want them. 

Again, there is no provision for physical training 
another sadly neglected phase of secondary educatior 
To make no provision for that is another fundamenta! 
weakness. Here is an omission for which there can bx 
found no valid justification. 

It is understood, of course, that the proposed reor 
ganization is to be carried out in the small high schools 
only. The larger schools, it is presumed, will continue 
to enjoy the greater freedom they now have, and just as 
at present, they will be able to set up more flexib! 
programs of work that are broader in scope and thus 
more nearly adaptable to the actual needs of the pupils 
and the communities they serve. But the larger schoo!s 
will also be affected. In just what ways they will be 
influenced it is not the purpose of this article to 
consider. 
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The question might well be raised whether it is wise 
to recast the state’s whole program of secondary edu- 
cation simply in accordance with the needs and limita- 
tions of the small three- or four-teacher high school. 
If North Carolina is going to undertake so sweeping a 
reorganization of its secondary school work, may it not 
be well to outline a program on broader lines and for a 
larger type of high school? Does the program of 
instruction as outlined take sufficient account of the 
varying abilities, interests, and probable future careers 
of the pupils? Will the rather rigid curriculum that is 
proposed most effectively serve these needs? Frankly, 
the editor is not convinced that it will. Is the small 
high school destined to play so important a rdle in the 
state’s educational program of the future as it has 
played in the past or is playing at present? Must we 
continue to think only in terms of the limitations of 
this type of high school? The need for the small high 
school will continue to to sure, but need it be regarded 
as the dominant type? Is it not conceivable, at least, 
under a wise state policy of educational development, 
that most of the small four-year high schools will and 
should give way to a larger, stronger, and more effi- 
cient type of secondary school? Whether this actually 
happens will depend upon the imagination, the vision, 
and the quality of our educational statemanship. 


To return now to the point of departure: the pro- 
posed plan of reorganization has many admirable fea- 
tures. Our program of secondary school work does 
need to be reorganized and simplified. Teaching posi- 
tions need to be defined, and our scheme of certification 
is sadly in need of intelligent revision. And above all 
else do we need adequately trained high school teachers. 
Mr. Allen’s plan is designed to do all these things to 
the end that the quality of instruction in our secondary 
schools may be greatly improved. If the plan works 
out so as to accomplish this, it will succeed. If not, it 
will have to be modified. It is certainly a great step 
beyond what we have at present. Let’s give it an 
honest-to-goodness trial and then judge the tree by its 
fruits—N. W. W. 


Examinations for High School Seniors 


At its meeting in Raleigh, March 19th, the North 
Carolina College Conference adopted a report of its 
ommittee on admission to college and instructed the 
ommittee to proceed to carry out the recommendations 
embodied in its report. The committee's proposals call 
or an examination of all seniors in the four-year high 


schools of the state. All seniors in accredited high 
schools were to be examined on April 20th, and all 
seniors in non-accredited schools are to be examined 
June 4th and Sth. The committee having the matter 
in charge administered tests of English vocabulary and 
of comprehension in reading to the seniors in the ac-~ 
credited high schools on April 20th, and in June the 
committee will administer a subject matter examination 
of objective character to the seniors in non-accredited 
schools. 


The results of the test administered in April will be 
available May 15th, and the results of those adminis- 
tered in June will be available June 15th. The com- 
mittee will send out the results of the examination 
twice a month to colleges desiring the scores of indi- 
vidual students seeking admission next fall. The col- 
leges will be entirely free to make such use of the 
results as they desire. The facts that the examinations 
will reveal ought to be of incalculable value to the col- 
leges if they are prepared to make intelligent use of 
them. 


Winston-Salem Wins Debate 


The annual debate for the Aycock Memorial Cup, 
held at Chapel Hill on April 16 under the auspices of 
the North Carolina High School Debating Union, was 
generally pronounced the most brilliant debate of the 
entire series of fourteen so far held. The query was, 
“Resotvep: That North Carolina should levy a state 
tax on property to aid in the support of an eight 
months school term.” The affirmative was upheld by 
Mr. Harry Finch and Miss Catherine Ware of the 
Wilson High School, and the negative, by Misses Nell 
Efird and Loretta Carroll of the Winston-Salem High 
School. All four debaters put up admirable argu- 
ments, and all four are to be congratulated on the ex- 
cellence of their performance. But the Winston-Salem 
debaters excelled their opponents and won the decision 
of the five judges by a unanimous vote—a very unusual 
occurrence. A word, then, in praise of the remarkable 
skill in debate of Misses Efird and Carroll is in order. 
It would be a difficult task for even the seasoned de- 
bater to improve upon the arguments put up by these 
young women. The truth is their arguments were 
practically flawless. Their use of English was refined 
and elegant; their delivery and their stage presence 
were most pleasing. The totality of effect on the audi- 
ence was as pronounced as it was on the five judges. 
Rarely indeed is so nearly a perfect performance 
staged in Memorial Hall. 
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THE TRAINING OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN DENMARK 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


HE NEARLY THREE hundred high schools in 
Denmark, which is about one-third the size of 
North Carolina, would interest educational 
workers almost anywhere, and the plan for training 
the teachers of these schools and for supervising their 
work afterwards would doubtless fill State Inspector 
of High Schools Highsmith with pure envy. They are 
perhaps the strongest, the best organized and directed, 
and the most capably taught of all the Danish educa- 
tional units. They are carefully supervised by an ade- 
quate staff of the best trained and most competent 
people engaged in education in the entire kingdom 
The preparation of the teachers for these schools is 
much better than that of the teachers for the elementary 
schools, the plan of which was noted in an earlier letter. 

Dr. Henrik Bertelsen, the inspector of the gymnasien 
(the senior high schools) which prepare for the univer- 
sity and the other higher educational institutions, is 
counted among the most distinguished Danes of the 
present. He is unassuming and modest, though a man 
of impressive bearing, and instantly he fills a visitor 
with confidence in his high abilities as an educational 
leader and with respect for his statesmanlike compre 
hension of his task. He knows the Danish school sys 
tem from top to bottom and all of its problems of the 
present and of the immediate future, and he showed 
remarkable famiharity with school systems in other 
countries, particularly England and the United States 
Dr. Bertelsen would be taken in either of these coun 
tries not so much for a professional pedagogue as for 
the president of some prosperous banking house, insur 
ance, or other business organization. He looks the part 
of a leader engaged in important business. Nowhere 
in Denmark ts it likely that one could meet a man of 
more reassuring dignity and courtesy, or of broader 
scholarship and learning, qualities and accomplishments 
which combine to give constant inspiration to the army 


ol 


secondary teachers whose traimimg he has helped 
personally to direct and supervise and whose work in 
classroom he knows with quite remarkable thorough 
ness 

His department is large and his official powers are 
wide. He receives his appointment from the king and 
does not have to worry about his tenure of office so 


long as he behaves himself and does his work effect- 


The University of North Carolina 


ively and well. Nor does he have to consider the fo: 
tunes or misfortunes of contesting party policies. ||: 
is trained for a high order of service to his count: 
and is free to give professional and undivided attentio: 
to the problems of his work. He does not have 
stop to consider whether his policies are agreeable | 
the party which happens to dominate in the gover: 
ment. If they are educationally sound that is sufficie: 
to enlist the sympathy and support of the people wh 
while differing perhaps in political views, are united 1) 
their confidence in education and expert profession 
leadership in it. These are views which North Car 
lina must gain, for she has not yet done so, if justi 
to the youth of that state ever prevails. She must lear 
the simple educational lesson that each generatio: 
without regard to the religious or political views pr: 
vailing at the time, is in duty bound to serve as truste: 
for posterity, that the state owes to her youth of toda 
the best that can be given, and that she can go ferwa: 
only on the feet of her children. 

In an ancient building of frigid and somewhat fo 
bidding exterior—as is the appearance of so mai 
public offices in Europe, 


in Frederiksholms Canal i: 
Copenhagen, Dr. Bertelsen sat at his desk in an offi 


as clean as a pin and entirely free from the litter «' 


the feverishness of educational administration, tly 
noise of typewriters and the chatter of typists. Th: 
place was serene. The inspector was induced to tal! 
of his department, of his tasks and duties and policies 
and through it all he revealed a reliable professiona 
pride which excited the admiration of his visitor, wh: 
was led to see how easily a government can have wis 
and definite, obtainable objectives for its schools an: 
for the training of its teachers. But he was also le 
to see that such a program can be given a people on! 
by proper leadership. Never yet has it been achieve: 
by policies of timid opportunism and expediency. 

The pupils who enter the beginning class in a Danis! 
senior high school (gymnasium) which has a thre« 
years’ course, have all had a thorough elementary edu 
cation of five years and in addition a thorough second 
ary education (junior high school) of four years. The 
teachers in the senior high schools must therefore bx 
able to give a still more advanced secondary training 
Preparation to give this calls for a long and rather 
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severe scientific training in the University of Copen- 
hagen where all such teachers are prepared, in acade- 
mic, professional, and practical courses which extend 
over a period of about six or seven years. 

There are three courses in the typical Danish gym- 
nasium or senior high school, the classical course, the 
modern language course, and the scientific course with 
certain subjects such as Danish, French, history, natu- 
ral history, physical education, and music common to 
The program is rather flexible. All the 
schools are controlled and in part supported by the 
central government. Graduation carries with it the 
privilege of admission to the university and to the 
other colleges of the kingdom, but these institutions 
have nothing to do with the final gymnasium examina- 
tions which are controlled by the department of edu- 
cation under the direction of the inspector of the 
gymnasium schools. 


all courses. 


The graduate of one of these schools who desires to 
enter that kind of educational work matriculates in the 
university. During the first year he pursues somewhat 
general studies, something of orientation courses such 
as some American colleges have recently set up for the 
ireshmen and which President Chase has been inter- 
ested in for the University of North Carolina. This 

uurse with a compulsory examination (which is gen- 
erally oral) at the end of the year is required of all 
students in all faculties in the university. Rector 
form explained last fall that it had become necessary 
years ago when the senior high schools were not so 
thorough as now and that it had been continued 
because it had been found very useful. In time, how- 
As the work 
of the gymnasium schools strengthened the need for the 


ever, it might be abandoned, he thought. 


uurse would obviously become less and less real. 


With this general course many freshmen may and 
often do begin also their program for the remainder of 

eir university work. This may be in the faculty of 
arts (letters) or in the faculty of science which are 
rather comprehensive departments of university work 
nd afford the student opportunity to continue courses 
hich engaged his interest in the high school, to which 

now plans to return as ateacher. Whether his inter- 
est be science or arts this prospective high school 
teacher selects a major and a minor subject and he is 
at liberty, within certain restrictions, to combine any of 
But 
is training is in definite preparation to teach a definite 
ubject in the high school and to teach it well. The 
training and the demands of the examination in his 
major and minor studies are definite, thorough and 
rigid, practices which contain for educational leaders 


the subjects which are taught in the high school. 


in North Carolina obvious lessons. These would, how- 
ever, likely answer: “But how can we do it?” and their 
answer would reveal another one of the educational 
weaknesses of the state, the lack of imagination and of 
energy. 

If this candidate for a place to teach in a Danish 
high school selected, let us say, I:nglish as his major 
subject, he must not only be thorough in the English 
work done in the high school, but he must be able to 
use English, orally as well as written (which American 
high school teachers of modern foreign languages are 
rarely ever trained to do); he must have a thorough 
theoretical knowledge of the grammar and phonetics 
and of the development of the language, required 
through a study of Anglo-Saxon and Middle English. 
He must also have a knowledge of English literature 
and of modern English social institutions and know 
something of critical philological methods. The re- 
quired reading representing English and American 
literature extends from Alfred to Bernard Shaw, and 
on this the candidate does many papers and is sub- 
jected to many oral examinations by his professors. 
In addition he must make a special study on which he 
will generally be required to do a lengthy thesis. If 
English is his minor subject less work will of course 
be required and stress will be laid on modern language 
and literature. The same or similar demands are made 
for the other modern foreign languages. If history is 
the major subject a solid knowledge of historical de- 
velopments from ancient to modern times becomes the 
basis for a careful study of certain particular periods, 
to which is added a study of national economy and of 
constitutional law, and there is also training in the use 
of historical sources. 

If this candidate wishes to become a mathematics 
or science teacher in the high school he chooses be- 
tween the mathematical-scientific (mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, astronomy) and the natural history 
(zoology, botany, geology, geography, physiology) 
groups, and the courses he pursues are based upon 
work which he did in the high school (gymnasium). 
If he chooses the first group his work in the university 
will fall into three divisions each of which terminates 
with an examination. In the first division he gets a 
broad and solid basis in mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and astronomy. This work is followed by that of a 
more pedagogical nature and the textbooks in use in 
the high schools in these subjects are carefully studied 
and treated from a scientific and didactic point of view. 
Proficiency in making school experiments in chemistry 
and physics is developed and in addition the history of 
science is studied. Then a particular domain of science 
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is subjected to a detailed study in which these are 
prepared. 

Much the same procedure is followed if the student 
has chosen the natural history group of zoology, 
botany, and the like. In this group, however, he must 
attend a course in chemistry during the first year, and 
if his work in the gymnasium should have been largely 
in languages and social subjects, he must also attend a 
course in physics. Then follows a long and serious 
study of zoology and botany, histology, botanical 
anatomy, physics, geology and geography, and physi- 
ology, with much experimental work and excursions. 
All this work of training high school teachers in Den- 
mark is carefully and definitely planned. The com- 
pletion of it in whatever faculty gives the degree of 
master of arts, a degree, however, which is superior 
to the equivalent degree in the United States, and in 
many cases it represents more solid work than that of 
the doctor’s degree there. 

Now this candidate to teach in a Danish high school 
must attend a practical course at a high school and in 
addition a theoretical course at the university. This 
latter course includes pedagogy, school hygiene and 
school management, the history of education, school 
law, the history of school reforms and theories, and 
physical education, and extends over about a year. 
During this time the practical course (a course in 
practice teaching) at a high school may also be fol- 
lowed. Generally, therefore, the student gets his prac- 
tice teaching in a high school in or near Copenhagen. 
This work is conducted by experienced high school 
teachers who are seletted by the inspector of the high 
schools. The candidate attends seven lessons a week 
in his major and five lessons in his minor subject, the 
teaching being done, after a short time, alternately by 
himself and the regular teacher. This practical course 


concludes in a test or examination of some lessons 


given by the candidate in his major and minor subjects, 
before the teacher, the principal of the school and the 
imspector of the high schools or some representative 


sent by him. The ability of the candidate as a practical 
teacher of high school work is expressed in a mark by 
Three marks are given: “passed ;” 
The candi- 
date must get the mark of “passed well” in order to 
To the 


certificate bearing this mark and signed by the inspector 


this committee 
“passed well; and “passed excellently.” 


be recommended for a post in a high school. 


of the high schools is added a testimony of the teacher, 
under whom the practice teaching was done, and by the 
principal. 

These certificates and testimonies are not forms to 
be filled in and signed. They are individual and each 


has character. A set of these papers was found in 
possession of an excellent “Adjunct” (there are three 
ranks of teachers in the high schools: “adjunct,” 
which is the beginning teacher ; “lektor,” the next rank, 
and “principal”) in a Copenhagen high school. lle 
consented to their use here if names and other marks 
of identification were deleted. The Danes are ver) 
modest. This young man thought it very improper to 
publish his certificate, even in the United States. The 
first one, not given here, is a statement that the cand: 
date has passed his examination in “practical pro 
ficiency of teaching” and that he passed “with high 
honors” and it is signed by the inspector of the high 
schools of Denmark who attended his examinations. 

The testimony of the teacher under whom he did 
his practice teaching certifies that the candidate passe: 
a certain year in a certain school, attending instruction 
in English and then adds: “He has a particularly goo: 
faculty for teaching ; he gets into his work thorough!) 
and energetically and has a pronounced aptitude for 
it. He has acquired a considerable skill in applying 
sound methods in his subject. Furthermore he is abic 
to make good use of his professional knowledge in h:; 
teaching, to interest his pupils and to adapt the materia! 
to them, at the same time maintaining discipline by hi: 
friendly conduct towards them. We have no doubt 0: 
his ability as a skilful teacher.” This was signed |) 
the teacher and the principal of the school. 

The teacher of the minor subject (German) in whic): 
the candidate received practice in the same schoo! 
stated: “He has displayed the greatest diligence an‘! 
interest. His faculty of concentrating and of keepin, 
the attention of his pupils, in the upper as well as in the 
lower classes, is considerable, so that he is able to carr) 
out the principles of group instruction with ease an 
His firm, yet friendly appearance, makc- 
him a master of discipline, and his solid knowledge an: 
preparation enable him harmoniously to let all th: 
details of his subject tell to full advantage. We believ: 
he will make a particularly skilful teacher.” This wa 
signed by the teacher of the minor subject and by th: 
principal of the school. 

Now this young man was ready to apply for a plac« 
as “adjunct” in a high school, but he was not guaran 
teed a post. When he got it, however, which happene: 
to be quite immediately, he received a fair salary whic! 
will increase on a sliding scale, whch is the same for a! 
high school teachers of equal rank. In due time he wi! 
be promoted to “lektor” if he grows professionally an‘ 
later he may become principal. In old age he will lx 
pensioned by the government. Throughout his caree: 
as teacher he will be held in as high esteem as any othe: 


exactness. 
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professional people in his country and respected for his 
knowledge, his thorough training and his professional 
skill. He continues his studies in summer or other 
vacations in England and on the continent, but he pur- 
sues his professional interests on his own account. 
Though not blessed with much of this world’s goods 
this particular young man, who is a good representative 
of the high school teachers of Denmark, has in his little 
five-room flat on the top floor of a house in a far from 
fashionable part of Copenhagen, where he lives with 
his wife and little daughter, more books than most 
\merican college professors accumulate in a life time. 

And during his teaching experience he will continue 
to receive professional aid and encouragement from the 
inspector of high schools and his staff of six assistants. 
These are high grade teachers from the field. They 
teach three days a week in their own schools and the 
other three days they help the high school teachers of 
their own subjects in other schools. A more beautiful 
piece of organization cannot be found anywhere than 
this part of the high school work in Denmark. These 
helping teachers, as they may be called, are always 
welcome by the high school teachers who regard the 
inspector of high schools and his organization able and 
helpful. 

The Danes, as most Europeans, say to their pros- 
pective high school teachers: “Prepare to teach some- 
thing. Learn much and learn it well. Learn how to 
teach it and demonstrate the capacity and then we shall 
permit you to instruct our children.” This is a sensible 
demand. To the children it is the only just one. It 
seems so much more reasonable, a better and a fairer 
demand than the practice in North Carolina. There 
too general and often poorly related college subjects 
conducted without professional emphasis, added to a 
few so-called professional courses constitute the re- 
quired preparation. Demonstrated ability to teach is 
not yet demanded. The emphasis is too much on so 
many hours of courses of a professional nature which 
alone cannot make teachers or much of a contribution 
to the profession. They are valueless unless they are 
upported by a solid and wide knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter to be taught in the schools. The paper 
redits which periodically, particularly at the close of 
ummer schools, are shipped to the state department of 
essional training. They are essentially characterless 
and quite doubtful evidence of ability to teach, even 
‘hough they may appear on duplicate or triplicate cards 
of uniform size, which are indexed, catalogued, cross- 
referenced, finger-printed, filed, and sometimes, fortu- 
nately perhaps, misplaced and lost. 


Resources enough there are at hand in North Caro- 
lina for a more definite and better plan for the training 
of high School teachers. Vision, imagination, and in- 
dustry could shortly organize, correlate, and make full 
use of them. The colleges and universities of the state 
now naturally have the monopoly in this field. But too 
few if any of them have been willing to face the situ- 
ation squarely and to organize and equip themselves 
properly for the task. The records, moreover, show 
too few of the high school teachers teaching subjects 
in which they have had definite and adequate academic 
and professional preparation, and fewer still had op- 
portunity for practice teaching under expert guidance 
before beginning their work. It was an outside agency 
which indicated these weaknesses, which reveal the 
need in education in North Carolina for a more critical 
and searching self-examination. No teacher-training 
school is worthy the name that is not fully equipped 
with facilities for observation and practice teaching by 
the prospective teachers ; and a state stands in her own 
light in failing to require this provision or the candi- 
date to demonstrate his fitness and ability to teach, 
before he is allowed a position. Improvement here 
would not only greatly strengthen the secondary schools 
of the state, it would bring inspiration to hosts of high 
school children, strengthen the work of the colleges, 
and help mightily to develop in North Carolina a real 
profession of teaching. 

Copenhagen, Denmark. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION 
TO COLLEGE 
(Continued from Page 59) 
aminations to be uniform with those adminis- 
tered in the high schools. 
That students coming from outside the state 


be required to take the examinations provided 
for students within the state. 

That one or more definite dates in each month 
be specified as dates on which results of ex- 


aminations for all students applying up to that 
time shall be furnished to colleges applying 
for such results. 
J. A. Hieusmiru, N. C. College for Women, Chair- 
man ; 
G. W. Pascua, Wake Forest College ; 
M. R. Trasue, University of North Carolina ; 
Horton, Duke University ; 
W. J. Martin, Davidson College ; 
J. G. Boomnour, Meredith College ; 
J. Henry Hicusmitu, State Supervisor of High 
Schools. 
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THE GERMAN COLUMN 
Conducted by Professor WALTER D. TOY 
The University of North Carolina 

HOSE TEACHERS of German who were not 
able to be present at the meeting of the German 
Group in Raleigh on the occasion of the convention of 
the North Carolina Education Association will doubt- 
less be interested to learn of the activities of their col- 
leagues who were there. What the group lacked in size 
it made up in the interest which it displayed in the 
various subjects which were brought up for discussion. 
Dr. J. T. Krumpelmann of the University of North 
Carolina read a paper on “The Present Status of the 
Study of German in North Carolina.” Miss Caroline 
Schoch, Professor of German at the North Carolina 
College for Women, made a very interesting and illumi- 
nating report on the types of readers or combined 
grammars and reading books which are now at the dis 
Miss Schoch’s study 


showed an 


posal of the teachers of German. 
intimate 
Prof. W. D 
Toy, President of the Group and Head of the Depart 


was very carefully made and 


knowledge of the text book situation. 


ment of German at the University, closed the formal 
programme with a discussion of “Some Problems of 
the Teacher of German” in which he dealt with the 
preparation of the teacher, the methods of instruction 
best fitted for use in our Carolina schools and several! 
other timely topics 

From the paper dealing with the status of the study 
of German we learned that the prospects for a revival 
of German in the High Schools of this state were good 
The results received from a questionnaire (226 High 
Schools reporting) show that there is almost no preju 
dice against the study of German. Many local Schoo! 
Boards and a large number of principals expressed 
themselves as being in favor of the study of German 
in their schools. Twenty-eight principals would like 
to introduce German into their curriculum next Sep 
tember if circumstances allowed it. Upward of 250 
High School pupils expressed their desire to study 
German next vear if it is introduced into their High 
Schools. 

Some principals report that they offer French instead 
of German because teachers of French are easier to 
obtain. Most of those principals who are unwilling 
to entertain the proposal of introducing German into 
their schools next Autumn are so disposed because of 
the present crowded condition of their curriculum and 
the limited size of their teaching force. 

We can appreciate this attitude and are heartily in 
sympathy with it, but there seems to be no good reason 
why German should not be immediately introduced into 


the larger city High Schools. We are glad to note th: 
the Greensboro High School has a flourishing Germa: 
class which numbers 35 members. But we are grieve: 
to note the absence of such classes in Winston-Salem 
Charlotte, Asheville, Durham, Wilmington, and 1! 
city with the German’ name of New Bern. 


* * * * 


Before the adjournment of the meeting the Grow 
elected the following officers for the next year : 

Prof. John T. Krumpelmann, University of Nor 
Carolina, Prof. Caroline Schoch, Nor 
Carolina College for Women, Vice President; Pro: 
Charles A. Krummel, Duke University, Secretary 


President : 


If there is any school in the state having at present 
(German class in progress which has either not receiv: 
a questionnaire or whose questionnaire has never be: 
returned, that school would confer a great favor on 
if it would report the size of its German class or clas- 
to the Department of German at this University. 

If any school in the state is planning to introdu 
German into its curriculum next Autumn, this Depa: 
ment would be glad to be informed of this fact ar 
stands always ready to be of any possible assistance 1) 
advising or otherwise helping with installation of su 
classes. 

Do not feel the least hesitation about calling upon : 
to assist you at any time and in any way. 


PREPARATORY LATIN TAUGHT IN 
UNIVERSITY 


To place the study of Latin on a parity with 
study of modern languages, the University of Nor’ 
Carolina has reduced the amount of Latin required f 
Arts. A 
scale has been adopted, and students will be admitt: 
on a thinimum of two units work. 


admission to the College of Liberal slidi 
It is not the inte 
tion to minimize importance of the study of Latin, | 
to make it possible for students having less than f: 
vears of high-school Latin to continue at the univers: 
Clip Sheet, U.S 


their study of the language Bure 


of Education 


Of the 879 teachers, principals, and supervisors 
Dayton (Ohio) public schools, 764 received credit 1a 
year for extension work, summer courses, or edu 
tional travel 


Twenty-seven visited foreign countric 
Dayton was represented during the year in 63 differe: 
educational institutions. —School Life. 
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PREPARING TEACHERS FOR REORGANIZED 
HIGH SCHOOLS* 


By M. R. TRABUE 
The University of North Carolina 


The essential purpose of the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of small high schools is to provide better in- 
struction for boys and girls. 

A. Better instruction results from the improve- 
ment of the activities of teachers in their 
classrooms: improved recitation techniques, 
more interesting lectures, more helpful assign- 
ments, and the like. 

3. Improvement in any activity is chiefly the re- 
sult of carefully directed practice,—super- 
vised drill. 

C. No institution can honestly claim to be de- 
veloping skill in prospective teachers unless it 
is providing this carefully supervised practice 
teaching. 

The essential purpose of culture (or of learning, 

in the high school or elsewhere) is to develop in 

the individual (pupil) desirable habits of living: 
working, playing, thinking, speaking, feeling, and 
the like. 

A. A high school teacher should therefore be- 
concerned infinitely more about the habits the 
pupil is acquiring than about the books he is 
reading, the subjects he is taking, or the facts 
he is memorizing. 

B. If they are to accomplish their purpose, 
teacher-training institutions must provide the 
facilities, the instruction, the atmosphere, and 
the practice which will make habitual in the 
prospective teacher this concern for the stu- 
dent’s character, this emphasis on life habits 
rather than on book-knowledge. 

The chief cause of the present tendency of high 
school teachers to emphasize subjects, books, and 
memorized facts is that these teachers know too 
little of their subjects and almost nothing of the 
possibilities of these subjects in the development 
of sound character and wholesome habits in young 
people. 

\. Teachers who are not thoroughly at home in 
a field are naturally afraid to depart from the 
text-book, and if they should depart from it 
the pupils would in most cases probably ob- 
tain less profit than if the text-book were 
adhered to closely, for the text-book was pre- 


sumably written by an expert who understood 

the values to be obtained. 

B. A college student can not be expected to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with an average 
high-school subject-matter field in less than 
three years (18 semester hours) of study in 
the field. 

1. The average high school class in North 
Carolina is being taught by a person who 
has studied the subject less than two years 
(12 semester hours) in college. 


The college elective system must be greatly mod- 
ified when it comes to determining the courses to 
be taken by one who wishes to prepare for suc- 
cessful teaching. 

A. The prospective teacher of Latin, for ex- 
ample, must be directed intelligently in his 
selection of the related fields of college study. 
A teacher must become a master in his special 
field and a serious student in the closely re- 
lated fields of knowledge. The college elective 
system leaves this almost entirely to chance. 

B. Definite provision must be made for giving 
the prospective teacher first-hand knowledge 
of the way in which the subject may con- 
tribute to wholesome living on the part of the 
pupils who study it. 

1. Methods of teaching the subject, and avail- 
able materials and teaching technique must 
be systematically presented and tried. 

2. Observation and practice courses must be 
given under expert directors and required 
of every candidate for the teacher’s di- 
ploma. 

It is impossible to prepare a person adequately in 

four years at college for teaching in more than 

two high-school teaching fields, even if it were 
possible for us to select every college course to be 
taken by the prospective teacher. 

A. Such a teaching combination as mathematics 
and science, for example, would require at 
least twelve semester hours in mathematics, 
with five additional hours in methods, materi- 


* Abstract of an address before the Division of Superintendents of the 
North Carolina Education Association, March 17, 19 
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als, observations, and practice in teaching 
mathematics. 


1. To this must be added twelve hours in 
each of two or three sciences, with still 
other hours in methods, materials, and 


practice in teaching these sciences. 


a. 


The total in pure subject-matter would 
be from 36 to 48 hours, with from 10 to 
15 additional hours in its applications, 
making from 46 to 63 of the total 120 
hours required for graduation. 


. Courses in educational theory and prac- 


tice, 18 hours. 


>, Courses in English language and litera- 


ture, 18 hours. 
Remaining for cultural and related sub- 
ject-matter courses, 21 to 38 hours. 


In colleges as they are now organized in this 


state, we can control only a small fraction of 

the student's time. 

1. If this situation is to be modified, we must 
make it clear that in seeking to control the 
prospective teacher's work we are not at- 


tempting to make an easier course or a less 


cultural course. 


a. 


\ course developed for the special pur- 
pose of making certain that a pros- 
pective teacher knows her subject and 
has skill in teaching it would probably 
be harder than the liberally elective 
course we now have, and since it would 
contribute more to the effectiveness of 
the teacher’s life it may properly be 
considered more cultural 


Administrative school officers must make it worth 


while for a college student to prepare himself for 


effective teaching in high schools 

The man who has been trained in a carefully 
organized program that actually helps to de 
velop skillful teaching should be in greater 
demand and should be paid a higher slaary 


\ 


than the ordinary liberal arts college graduate 
As long as the average liberal arts college 
graduate is in just as great demand and can 


obtain exactly the same salary as the man who 


has definitely chosen teaching as his profes- 


sion and prepared himself by a rigorous and 


specialized training to teach certain subjects 
skillfully, our North Carolina high schools 
will fail to attract or to hold these profession- 


ally prepared teachers who know their sub- 
jects and how to use them for the building of 


character and citizenship. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COURSES IN LIBRARY 
METHODS 


1E LIBRARY of the University of North 
Carolina, in coéperation with the North Caro 
lina Library Commission, will offer, during the 
first term of the University Summer School, June 1! 
to July 20, three courses in Library methods. Tl. 
courses will be given by Dr. L. R. Wilson, Librarian ; 
Mr. C. M. Baker, Assistant Librarian; Miss Elizabet!) 
H. Thompson, Cataloguer, and other members of th 
University library staff, and Miss Mary Flournoy. 
Field Organizer of the Library Commission. Mis 
Flournoy will devote special attention to the subject « 
library organization within the high school and publ: 
libraries, and will have special high school library ma 
terial on exhibit. Five hours a week will be devote: 
to each course, and classes will be held in the Unive: 
sity library. Appropriate college and _ professiona! 
credits will be given upon the completion of tl. 
courses. A description of the courses follows: 

1. Library Organization and Methods, by Mr. Bake: 
An elementary course in thx 
organization and management of school and publ: 
(a) General lectures on book selection an: 
buying ; children’s reading ; reference work with pupi! 
in the high schools and grades ; materials for declaim 
(b) Technical le 
tures on the care of books ; accession records ; classifi 


and Miss Flournoy. 


libraries. 


ing, essay writing, and debating. 


cation; cataloguing; charging systems; binding an 
mending books; care of periodicals and pamphlet: 
(c) Assigned readings. 

2. Classification and Cataloguing, by Dr. Wilso: 
A course devoted to the careful 
detailed study of the principles of classification an 


and Miss Thompson. 


cataloguing and their application in the administratio 
Lectures, as 
Observation of pra: 


of school, public, and college libraries. 
signed readings, and problems. 
tice in the University library. 

3. The Use of Books, by Mr. Baker. 
college students, teachers, and librarians on the use 0' 


A course fo 


books. Instruction is given as to kind of informatio: 
specific reference books, dictionaries, and encyclopedia 
contain. Special emphasis is laid on methods of find 
ing material for use in the preparation of theme: 
essays, debates, and orations, and of assisting others 1: 
finding material in school or public libraries for scho: 
use. Practice with the reference books of the Uni 
versity library and the preparation of an extensiv: 
bibliography on some assigned subject will be required 
Lectures and assigned readings. Counted as credi' 
toward either undergraduate or graduate degree. 
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NOTES ON THE THIRD DRAMATIC INSTITUTE 


By RUTH HATCH 


A Member Carolina Playmakers Production Staff 


matic Association held its third annual institute 
in The Playmakers Theatre on the campus of 

the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
The Carolina Dramatic Association was organized 
four years ago “to promote and encourage dramatic 
art in the schools and communities of North Carolina ; 


(): MARCH 25, 26 and 27, the Carolina Dra- 


to meet the need for genuinely constructive recreation ; 
‘9 coOperate in the production of plays, pageants, and 
festivals of artistic worth; and to stimulate interest in 
the writing of native drama.” In short, to carry out 
into the schools and communities of the state the idea 
vhich the Carolina Playmakers under the direction of 
Professor Frederick H. Koch are developing at the 

‘niversity. 

There were over one hundred and seventy-five regis- 
tered delegates at the third institute,—directors and 
members of dramatic groups in the schools, colleges, 
and communities of the state. 

At the opening meeting on Thursday morning, Pro- 
‘essor Koch welcomed the delegates to Chapel Hill and 
to the theatre building, the new home of the Carolina 
‘laymakers. He expressed his appreciation of the 
splendid work which Miss Rockwell has been doing in 
organizing and directing amateur dramatic groups all 
over the state, and he congratulated the delegates on 
the progress which their groups had made during the 
past year. 

He commented on the significance of the quotation 
a the program from “the iconoclast,” George Bernard 
Shaw: “The theatre is literally making the minds of 
It is a huge factory of sentiment, 
of character, of everything that finally determines the 
destiny of a nation.” “It is,” added Professor Koch, 
because we realize the significance of the theatre as a 

uge factory of sentiment and character’ that we are 
here to-day. 


the people to-day. 


No building can be begun at the top. It 

through your work in the schools and colleges that 
the foundations are being laid for a real people’s 
tveatre. The work at the University depends entirely 
upon the work of the high school and the elementary 
College athletics would never have attained 
‘cir present status but for their organization in the 
econdary schools. 

“We should have had no Sophocles but for the mass 
heatre of the Greeks; no Shakespeare but for the 
eople’s theatre which preceded him,—of which the 


hools. 


Passion Play at Oberamagau is a survival; no Moliére 
but for the playwright’s own band of strolling players 
for whom he wrote.” In conclusion Professor Koch 
said, “I hope that this bit from Shaw may make you 
conscious of what the theatre may become in terms of 
serious art, of joyful art.” 

Professor W. R. Taylor, of the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, the president of the Carolina Dra- 
matic Association, spoke of the thirsts or hungers of 
the human being,—of the body for food, the mind for 
truth and the soul for beauty. He spoke of acting as 
the greatest of all arts because it comprises all. To 
produce a play, one should be a musician in order to 
direct adequately the tempo of the play ; he should be a 
sculptor in his molding of stage pictures; he should 
be a painter in his arrangement of color and light. 

One of the direct products of this mechanical age, 
he said, is the release of surplus energy. It is the task 
of dramatic directors to utilize this energy in such a 
way that the student may get a deeper insight and a 
keener appreciation of beauty. 

Thursday afternoon Mr. George V. Denny of the 
Carolina Playmakers, instructor in play-production in 
the University, gave an interesting demonstration of 
workshop methods. Mr. Denny began by saying that 
he would like to transpose the well-known quotation, 
“All the world’s a stage” to “A stage is all the world 
and each can find his place upon it.” He spoke of the 
various phases of the work which should be included 
in a course in dramatic production: scenic design and 
construction, lighting, costuming, acting, organization 
and management ; each a distinct profession. 

In his demonstration he gave a “short-cut’’ method 
of drawing a scene design with the proper perspectives. 

Later in the afternoon the Playmakers gave a guest 
performance of two of their new Carolina plays: Clay, 
a tragedy of farm life, by David Reid Hodgin, and 
Quare Medecine, the comedy of a quack doctor by 
Paul Green. 

On Friday morning the subject : “Dramatics, As An 
Accredited Subject In the High School” was discussed 
by Mr. W. R. Wunsch, director of dramatics in the 
Greensboro High School and Miss Marguerite Herr 
of the Durham High School, President of the North 
Carolina English Teachers Association. 

Mr. Wunsch was peculiarly fitted to talk on such a 
subject since he has been doing some of the most note- 
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worthy work in the state in high school dramatics. He 
spoke of his own work with Professor Koch at Caro- 
lina and then with the boys and girls of the Greensboro 
High School. He said that he was given thirty pupils 
who had a vacant hour and was told to teach them 
dramatics as an extra-curricular activity. He confessed 
to the students that he knew very little about the field 
but that if they wished to do so, they might explore it 
They outlined a course of study which in- 
cluded stage mechanics, one-act plays, technique of the 
body and voice, creative work, and the actual construc- 
tion of scenery and properties. “And,” said Mr. 
Wunsch, “when we began to write and produce our 
own plays we felt that we had achieved something.” 
The original play which his group presented on Thurs- 
Mr. 
Wunsch believes that dramatics should be a part of the 


together. 


day evening seemed proof of his statement. 


high school curriculum as an essential factor in the 
english work. The course in the Greensboro High 
School is now elective but receives full English credit. 

Miss Herr discussed dramatics from the viewpoint 
She said that it seemed to 
her the link in the chain which had for so long been 
the English 
courses are closely aligned with dramatic expression 


of the teacher of English. 


neglected. In the elementary grades 
but when the student reaches high school the academic 
subjects and the preparation for college entrance are 
so stressed that the individual reactions are allowed to 
Miss Herr feels that the work 
must as yet remain elective but that it should be given 


go largely unexpressed. 


full credit as an English subject “for,” she said, “it is 
more nearly educational than composition, rhetoric or 
literature courses. It gives the student an organized 
body of knowledge about the theatre and about the 
drama. It trains the taste for the best in the theatre 
and offsets the tendency toward the exaggerated and 
the mock-sentimental. It is the road to the appreciation 
of good literature. It takes the student on his present 
level and leads him onward with a constantly increas 
Were I able | would give the course 


credit as an elective in English in every high school in 


ing background 


the state.” 
Professor W. R. Taylor took up the discussion of 
“Dramatics As An Accredited Subject In the Col- 
leges.” He reported the results of a questionnaire 
which he recently sent to all of the larger colleges and 
universities in the country asking for details about their 
He received answers from three 
Of these, sixty per 
cent were giving courses in play-writing; thirty-five 
percent were giving courses in play-writing; and be- 


dramatic activities. 
hundred and forty-seven colleges 


tween sixty-five and seventy percent were giving regu- 
lar college credit in one or in both of these subjects. 
Most of the colleges listed the work as an English 
course. Some solved the difficulty by making depart 
ments of the drama. Professor Taylor summarized 
the results by saying, “We are living in a prolific period 
of drama. The growth may be toadstool-like or it may 
be mushroom-like, but there is growth.” 

Professor Milton M. Smith, of Teacher’s College. 
Columbia University told of the organization of the 
dramatic club in the Horace Mann School, to which 
only those are eligible who had already taken an active 
part in dramatics. Others are allowed to act in the 
plays and to construct the scenery and thus prove their 
in favor of accredited dramati: 
courses but feels that something is lost in this way 
unless there is combined with the courses a club such 


eligibility. He is 


as he outlined which draws its material from thos: 
trained in the courses of technique. In discussing th: 
subject of “The Production of the School Play,” hx 
said, “Acting is a process of growth. This growth is 
by certain definite steps. The director and actors 
should of course become familiar with the play. This 
may be done by a reading rehearsal in which each actor 
reads his own lines or by a reading of the entire play 
by the director. Both methods have their drawbacks.’ 
After a general discussion of these methods the speake: 
continued his outline with an explanation of the block 
ing out of stage business as the next step. He said thai 
the director must of course remember that a stage pic 
ture is a design in which there must be a center o/ 
interest. He spoke of the use of symbolism in the 
movement of characters. The third step discussed was 
characterization. “If a person fails to get a characte: 
across there will probably be certain technical fault: 
such as his bearing, his walk or his diction.” The last 
step and perhaps the most important which he name: 
He explained that now the analytica! 
Only the 
general tone of the play, the tempo, the emphasis and 
the climax may be developed now. He concluded hi- 
talk with a practical discussion of stage design. 


was atmosphere. 
direction must give way to the synthetic. 


On Friday the regular business session was held 
After the roll call and the secretary's report, Presiden‘ 
Taylor called for the reports of the delegates. In gen 
eral, the reports showed an increase of production an: 
interest during the year. Some of the newer member- 
had concentrated on the study of the one-act play unt! 
they should become more adept in production. Mr 
Huggins, the dramatic director of the Winston-Salem 
Players who won the state championship both in 1925 
and 1926, told of the advertising which his student- 
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had done during the year. The most original feature 
of this was the decoration of store widows in the town 
to represent scenes from the plays upon a minature 
stage. His students also printed and distributed news- 
paper sheets which were mimeographed with attention- 
arresting cartoons illustrating the plays. Several of 
the groups have been constructing their own scenery 
and “props” this year with varying degrees of success 
but with abundant enthusiasm. Perhaps the most am- 


bitious program was put on by the Chowan College 
group under the direction of Miss Gertrude Knott. 

After the reports, Mr. Wunsch was elected President 
of the Association for the coming year. 

The enthusiasm which was a notable part of all the 
meetings indicates a growing interest in dramatics 
throughout the state and gives assurance of an increas- 
ing recognition of the education value of dramatics in 
the schools and colleges. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


Minutes of a Meeting Held at the Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh, March 19, 1926 


A CALLED meeting of the North Carolina Col- 
lege Conference was held at the Sir Walter 
Hotel, Raleigh, March 19, 1926. The Conference as- 
sembled at 3:00 o’clock and was called to order by the 
President, Dr. W. L. Poteat. 

The following institutions were represented by the 
persons whose names are given below: 

North Carolina College for Women: President J. L. Foust; 
Miss Mary Taylor Moore, Registrar; Dr. J. A. Highsmith, 
Mrs. E. J. Durand, Dean of Students. 

Peace Institute: Dean Mary McLelland. 

Oueens College: Mrs. 
President W. H. Frazer. 

Atlantic Christian College: President H. S. Hilley. 

Wake Forest College: President W. L. Poteat, Dr. D. B. 
Bryan. 

Greensboro College: 
Nicholson. 

Elon College: Professor T. C. Amick, Dean A. L. Hook. 

Duke University: President W. P. Few, Dean W. H. Wan- 
namaker, Professor Holland Holton. 

Dr. M. C. & Noble, Jr. 
Professor L. R. Meadows, 


Warren H. Booker, representing 


Professors R. F. Nichols and David F. 


Davidson College: 

East Carolina Teachers College: 
and Professor M. L. Wright. 

University of North Carolina 
jordan, Professor N. W. Walker 

Flora Macdonald College: Mr. R. L. Eastham. 

Catawba College: President Elmer R. Hoke, 
Lentz, Dean of Women. 

Meredith College: Dean J. G. Boomhour. 

State College: President E. C. Brooks. 

Salem. College: Miss Eleanor B. Forman. 

State Department of Education: Superintendent A. T. Allen, 
Dr. J. H. Highsmith. 

Visitor: President J. L. Peacock of Shaw University. 

The Secretary reported that the minutes of the meet- 
ing held in Greensboro December 11-12, had been pub- 
lished in the January number of the Hicu ScHoor 


Dr. T. J. Wilson, Dr. A. M. 


Miss W. A. 


JOURNAL a copy which had been sent to all the colleges 
of the state and to each representative present at the 
meeting. Prof. D. F. 
Nicholson, the conference voted to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes. 


Whereupon, on motion of 


Before proceeding with the program, the President 
explained to the Conference that the Executive Com- 
mittee had regarded this as a special meeting, called in 
accordance with a resolution passed at the previous 
meeting in Greensboro, for the specific purpose of 
hearing the report of the committee on admission to 
college ; that the regular annual meeting would not be 
held until early in the fall. 


Before taking up the special item of business for 
which the meeting was called, the President called upon 
State Superintendent Allen and asked him if he did not 
wish to present the report of the committee on cur- 
riculum which was appointed at the Greensboro meet- 
ing. 


Mr. Allen presented the committee’s report as a 
matter of information only. His committee did not ask 


that the Conference take action on the report at this 
time. (The report is published in full in this issue 
under the title, “The High 
Schools.”’) 

On Dr. 
voted to postpone action until the next annual meeting 
in the fall. 


Reorganization of 


motion of Wannamaker, the Conference 


The Chair then called for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Admission to College. The report was pre- 
sented by Dr. J. A. Highsmith, Chairman of the 
committee. 

After a full discussion of the report, Dr. W. P. Few 
moved its adoption. The motion was duly seconded 
and carried. (The report is published in full in this 
issue. ) 
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Dr. Few moved that the administration of the ex- 
aminations be left with the Committee on Admission 
to College and that the Committee be instructed to pro- 
ceed to carry out the recommendations contained in the 
report which had been adopted. This motion was duly 
seconded and carried. 

The Chair announced that the date for the annual 
meeting to be held in the fall would be announced later 
by the Executive Committee. 

The Conference then adjourned. 

W. L. Poreat, President. 
N. W. Wacker, Secretary. 


NOTES ON THE DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION 
TO COLLEGE 
L; WAS EXPLAINED that the examinations pre- 


pared by the Committee were to be given to all 


seniors, some 10,000 or 12,000 in number, in all ac- 
credited high schools of the state on April 20, and that 
the high school principals had said they would gladly 
codperate in the matter. 

Dr. J. H. Highsmith explained that the examinations 
would be given on June 4th and Sth to graduates of 
non-accredited high schools. 

Mr. Holton explained that the co6peration of the 
county superintendents would be requested in giving 
the examinations in June 

Dr. Brooks asked what would be done in the case of 
students in small high schools who had not decided 
until after the examinations to go to college 

Mr. Holton replied that there was to be no compul 
sion as to what they should or should not do 

Dr. |. H. Highsmith doubted the wisdom of saying 
that the June examinations would be the only chance 
that graduates of non-accredited schools should have to 
prove their fitness for admission. It may be that many 
will have improved their preparation further before 
the opening of college in the fall, and if so, they should 
be given a chance later. 

Dr. Brooks asked how many non-accredited high 
schools there are and what the number of graduates 
from these schools is likely to be this year 

Dr. J. H. Highsmith says there are 285 or 287 non 
accredited schools, and the number of graduates from 
these schools this year will be 1000 or 1200. 

The question was raised as to the cost of administer- 
ing the examinations. Mr. Holton replied that the cost 
will not exceed $1.00 per entrant 

Dr. Hoke asked whether the charge of $1.00 will 


cover the cost of both examinations. He was informe: 
that it would this year. 

Dr. Wannamaker asked if the plan of charging tl. 
graduates of non-accredited schools an examinati:: 
fee was fair to the children. 

State Superintendent Allen expressed the hope th. 
the Conference would not ask the high school grad; 
ates to pay any fee for any service. He hoped t! 
whole project could be financed without appealing : 
either the schools or the students. 

Miss Mary Taylor Moore asked how applicativ: 
from students outside the state should be handled. 

Dr. Hoke expressed the belief that we should rega: 
this effort as an experiment, that there should be : 
compulsion about it, and that no authority should | 
taken away from the colleges. 

Dr. Wannamaker raised again the same question th 
Miss Moore raised. 

It was suggested that the examinations could 
given at the opening of college ; that it was not the pu 
pose of the examinations to keep out of college grad 
ates of accredited high schools, but rather, for ¢! 
present, at least, to give colleges in advance helpf: 
information as to the preparation and the abilities 
students seeking admission and to indicate their lik 
hood of success in college work. Since the examin 
tions are to be given to all seniors in all accredited hig 
schools on April 20, and to those in non-accredit: 
high schools who are seeking admission to college « 
lune 4th and 5th, the committee will be ready to furni- 
the colleges in the spring and early summer with info: 
mation as to the standing of any student, and the « 
'eges will be free to use this information in whatsoev: 
ways they desire —N. W. Wacker, Secretary. 


NEW EQUALIZATION LAWS IN TWO STATES 


Legislation to promote equality of educational oppo: 
tunity in every part of the State has been enact: 
recently in Georgia and in Tennessee. Georgia wi 


provide a fund to supplement county school furids : 
counties not able to support adequate schools by 
5-mile local, or county, tax. This is in addition to t! 
regular State school appropriation which is apportion: 
on school enrollment to the several counties of 1! 
State 

Fifty-three counties in Tennessee levied as much 
50 cents on the hundred dollars for elementary scho: 
in order to share in the State equalization fund, so t! 
their school term may be eight months. Seventy-thr: 
counties out of the 95 will have the advantage of 
eight-month school term.—School Life 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A Review or THE EssentIAts or Composition. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1925. 154 pp. 

This is a review text in elementary composition and 
is intended primarily for students who enter colleges 
and universities with insufficient preparation in Eng- 
lish. However, it would be very useful in a high school 
class where the pupils were fairly mature. The ar- 
rangement of the work conforms with the best peda- 
gogical practices. Consequently, formal grammar is 
minimumized and emphasis is placed directly on the 
practical application of the subject matter. 


Roscoe E. Parker. 


Tue ConstTITuTION oF THE Unrtep States: Its Ortcrn, MEAN- 
ING AND Appiication. By William Backus Guitteau and 
Hanson Hart Webster. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1926. 
12 mo. xvi + 216 pp. Price 84 cents. 

This book is intended to help in the development of 
“informed, interested, critical, and social-minded citi- 
zens.” It not only explains precisely what each clause 
in the Federal Constitution means, citing examples of 
government activities under each; but it also describes 
the historical backgrounds of the document sufficiently 
to enable the student to realize just which provisions 


come, for example, from Magna Carta, from the Peti- 
tion of Right, from the Bill of Rights, and from other 
great documents. 

Furthermore, it traces the steps toward union among 
the English colonies in America by interpreting the 
significance of the New England Confederation and of 
the various other plans for colonial and National union, 
down through the Committees of Correspondence, the 
Continental Congresses, and finally, the Constitutional 
Convention. 


ADVENTURES IN Scrence. Edited by William H. Cunningham. 

Boston: Ginn and Co., 1926. 221 pp. Price $.72. 

Recently there has been a demand for a collection of 
essays on scientific subjects for use in connection with 
the English class. This little volume may serve as a 
pleasant and gradual approach to the more difficult 
levels of scientific thinking. The articles chosen are 
not only by men who are authorities in their own field, 
but they are also simple in style, lucid, vigorous, and, 
so far as possible, free from technical terminology. A 
very important feature of the book consists in the lists 


of references to be used for future investigation. 


CERTAIN NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


MAGIC CASEMENTS 


alphabetically nor chronologically 
to the four years of the secondary school 


of this age. 


CAMILLA: A Latin Reading Book 


This new book throws open to students of high-school age a most inviting array of Eng- 
lish, Scottish, Irish, and American poems new and old. 
they are grouped in four parts which correspond roughly 
Unfettered by formal notes, exercises, or criticisms, 
the poems stand hy themselves in all their meaning and beauty 
foundation for later literature study and a means of creating enthusiasm for poetry in students 


Price $2.00 


This beginning Latin reader is a companion volume to the author's JULIA, and like its 
predecessor is made up of classical stories very simply retold. 
those met in second semester and offer no difficulties 
a stepping stone toward the reading of the classical authors themselves. 


Price $48 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Carhart & McGhea 


Arranged in no definite order—neither 


The book will prove a good 


The constructions are limited to 
This little book gives valuable service as 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
DALLAS ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Books of All 
Publishers 


FROM ONE SOURCE 
All orders are filled quickly, intelligently 
and accurately. 
Back orders are carefully followed up. 
Our SERVICE is second to none. 
English books are supplied as easily as 


American. 
Inquire About Our Simple Order System 
PUTNAM’S 
Library Department 


2 West 45th Street, New York City 
Just west of Sth Avenue 


If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind. 


P.S.— We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement 
service for positions in secondary schools, normals, 
colleges or universities. 


NOW used or has been used by Master's or Doctor's 
from nearly a hundred American institutions as well as 
from several Canadian and foreign ones. 


MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements 
now being made for the 1926-27 session. 


Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed 
to the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


N. C. College of Agriculture 
and Engineering 
State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 14 to July 23, 1926 
College and Certificate Credit 
Courses 


In 
Agriculture English Physical 
Botany Geography Education 
Chemistry History Physics 
Economics Mathematics Physiology 
Education Modern Sociology 
Engineering Language Zoology 
SPECIAL COURSES for 

High School Teachers and Principals 

Teachers and Specialists in Agriculture 

Textile Worekrs and Industrial Arts Teachers 


SHORT COURSES for 
Boys and Girls Club Leaders 
Farmers and Farm Women 
Adults Interested in Various Industrial Activities 


All Courses Open to Both Men and Women 


For catalogue and other information, write 
T. E. BROWNE, Director 
! State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles « f 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER aad FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


We wil! send vatpa id any echoo! of college book upon recetp® 
of the et price 40 per cent reduction if we have see- 
We will open an eceount with Shoo! Be 
wi us. Sead i'st for our offer. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
76 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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FOUR GOOD BOOKS 


CAN A MAN BE A CHRISTIAN TO-DAY? 
By Lavis Postpaid §1.50 
here js the mest signifeant ¥elume that has came out of Nerth Carolina in ¥eare.” 


THE vet AND Hi8 SONGS 
By Hewarp W. Opum and Guy B. Jonnsen Bastpaid $3.68 


Have vou ever heard a gang of negroes singing at work? 
al de fA de weeds, 
true leve’s neek, 


. this beok is a decided achievement."—The Saiurday Review. 
"a very valuable and very interesting volume.” =the Independent. 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS 
Edited by Howarp W. Pret paid 


aad Ne fad much te interest and stimulate if Southern 


SOME CYCLES OF CATHAY 
By Wittiaw Waite $4.58 


Way ae the Cycles Carving He? 


(Catalogue sent on request) 


AF ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


The University of North Carolina Press 


Chapel Hii, N. E. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


1926 


FIRST TERM: JUNE 11 TO JULY 20 
SECOND TERM: JULY 21 TO AUGUST 28 


Write for Complete Announcement 


The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals, 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 
Printing : Binding : Lithographing : Engraving 


-— — -- 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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